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have already seen the grounds for most of it. But, in justice to Augustine, these defects must be noticed in conjunction with the grave defects of his intellectual environment. Nor can we fail to see that they are frequently the defects of his qualities. If we are to regard as sublime his conception of the two cities, we cannot complain of his logical application of that conception to life. If it be a species of moral heroism to keep one's eyes fixed long on the sun, the ensuing inability to see the things of earth in their true colours and proportions must be pardoned. To present the matter in another way, there never was and never will be—there cannot be—a life that offers commanding heights of supernatural exaltation without corresponding dips below the level of common human feeling.
As to Augustine's erudition, Mr. Marcus Dods seems to express a general feeling when he describes it as ' varied, if not exact or profound.' Erasmus would not grant him c a solid knowledge of the sacred sciences.' Mozley calls him ' a onesided interpreter.' Mosheim is equally critical. Baur observes that his scholarship was not equal to his intellect. One could hardly expect a different judgment after studying his career.